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PSYCHOLOGICAL DOCTRINE AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
TEACHING? 


BSTRACT methodology has long seemed to me the dreariest field 
among all the territories, waste and fertile, occupied by phi- 
losophy. That philosophy—which, in the last analysis, means some 
philosopher—should, by means of a general philosophical position, at- 
tempt to catalogue the various provinces in the domain of learning, 
to set forth their respective boundaries, to locate their capital cities 
and fix their proper jurisdictions, appears to me an undertaking more 
likely to reveal the limitations of the philosopher’s experience, in- 
terests, and intelligence than to throw light upon the subject. In dis- 
cussing the relations of philosophy and psychology, I therefore dis- 
avow any attempt to pass upon what psychology must be or ought to 
be; I am content that psychology should be whatever competent in- 
vestigators in that field make it to be in the successful pursuit of their 
inquiries. But a teacher and student of philosophy is within his seope 
when he reflects upon what philosophy in its own past has done in 
fixing the standpoints, ruling conceptions, and procedures of present 
psychology, and in raising questions as to the after-effects of this in- 
fluence—its bearing, namely, upon present philosophical study and 
teaching, 

From this point of view, I say without more ado that, so far as I 
can observe, the larger part of the time and energy of teachers of 
philosophy is taken up in the discussion of problems which owe their 
existence—at least in the way in which they are currently formu- 
lated—to the influence of psychology. In its dominant conceptions 
and professed methods, this psychology is a survival of a philosophy 
which is daily becoming more incredible and more irrelevant to our 
present intellectual and social situation. Grant that philosophy has 
no more to do, intrinsically, with psychology than it has with any other 
positive science, the fact remains that philosophy is neither taught nor 
studied, neither written nor read, by discarnate logical essences, but 
by human beings whose intellectual interests, problems, and attitudes, 


1A paper prepared for the joint discussion of the American Philosophical and 
Psychological Associations, on the Standpoint and Method of Psychology, New 
Haven, December 30, 1913. 
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to say nothing of their vocabulary, are determined by what they 
already know or think they know in cognate fields. Let a man be as 
persuaded as you please that the relation between psychology and 
philosophy is lacking in any peculiar intimacy, and yet let him be- 
lieve that psychology has for its subject-matter a field antithetical to 
that of the physical sciences, and his problems are henceforth the 
problems of adjusting the two opposed subject-matters: the problems 
of how one such field can know or be truly known by another; of the 
bearing of the principles of substantiality and causality within and 
between the two fields. Or let him be persuaded that the antithesis 
is an unreal one, and yet let his students come to him with beliefs 
about consciousness and internal observation, the existence of sensa- 
tions, images, and emotions as states of pure consciousness, the inde- 
pendence of the organs of action in both observation and movement 
from ‘‘consciousness’’ (since the organs are physical), and he will 
still be obliged to discuss the type of epistemological and metaphysi- 
eal problems that inevitably follow from such beliefs. The beliefs 
do not cease to operate as intellectual habits because one gravely 
hangs the sign ‘‘philosophy’’ over the shop whence one dispenses 
one’s philosophical wares. 

More specifically: The student of philosophy comes to his philo- 
sophical work with a firmly established belief in the existence of two 
distinct realms of existence, one purely physical and the other purely 
psychical. The belief is established not as speculative, not as a part 
of or incident to the philosophy he is about to study, but because he 
has already studied two sciences. For every science at once assumes 
and guarantees the genuineness of its own appropriate subject-matter. 
That much of naive realism even the later study of epistemology 
Aardly succeeds in displacing. 

Given this established ‘‘scientific’’ background, it does not require 
much reflection to effect a recognition of problems of peculiar diffi- 
culty. To formulate and deal with these difficulties, then, becomes 
the chief work of philosophical teaching and writing. If it is asked 
what are the nature and scope of these difficulties, the simplest way 
of answering is to point to the whole industry of ‘‘epistemology.’’ 
There are many ways of formulating them with technical specificality, 
no one of which, however, is likely, within the limits of space I can 
afford, to receive general assent, even as a bare statement of diffi- 
culties. But I venture upon the following: The physical world is, by 
received conception, something with which we become acquainted by 
external observation and active experiment. But the true nature of 
perception and action, as means of knowing, is to be got at only by 
introspection, for they are, by received theory, purely mental or 
psychical. The organ, the instrument, and the method of knowing 
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the external world thus fall within the internal world; it is psychology 
that tells us about them in telling us about sensations, images, and the 
various associated complexes that form the psychical apparatus of 
knowing. But now how ean these psychical ‘states, these phenomena 
of consciousness, get outside of themselves and even know that there 
is a ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘external’’ world at all, much less whether what is 
known in any particular ease is the ‘‘real’’ object, or is a real object 
modified by a mental contribution or a mental translation, or whether 
the sensation or image, as the only object immediately ‘‘known,’’ is 
not itself the real object? And yet since sense-perception, observa- 
tion of things, and reflective inquiry about these things, are among 
the data that psychological introspection studies, how ean it study 
them unless there are such things to study? In this simple dialectic 
situation one may find implicit the endless circle of epistemological 
realism and idealism in their many varieties. And, one may also 
search not in vain for traces of attempts to solve these same problems 
in philosophies that professedly are purely empirical and pragmatie. 

Let me attempt, in- the interests of clearness, another statement 
that is not quite so formal. The student of philosophy comes to his 
work having already learned that there is a separate psychie realm; 
that it is composed of its unique entities; that these are connected 
and compounded by their own unique principles, thereby building 
up their own characteristic systematizations; that the psychic enti- 
ties are by nature in constant flux, transient and transitory, antithet- 
ical to abiding spatial things; that they are purely private; that they 
are open to internal inspection and to that only; that they constitute 
the whole scope of the ‘‘immediately’’ given and hence the things that 
are directly—non-inferentially—‘‘known,’’ and thus supply the 
sole certainties and the grounds of all other beliefs and knowings; 
that in spite of their transient and surface character, these psychie 
entities somehow form the self or ego, which, in turn, is identical with 
the mind or knower. The summary of the whole matter is that with 
states of consciousness and with them alone to be and to appear, to 
appear and to be certain, to be truly known, are equivalents. 

Can any one, I ask, ponder these conceptions and not admit that 
they contain in germ (and in actively flourishing germ) the substance 
of the questions most acutely discussed in contemporary philosophy? 
If such be the case, then the statement that philosophy has no more 
connection with psychology than with any other science, expresses 
not a fact, but a revolution to be accomplished, a task to be under- 
taken. One has, I think, either to admit that his philosophizing is 
infected with psychology beyond all cure, or else challenge the pre- 
vailing conceptions about the province, scope, and procedure of psy- 
chology itself. 
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One who has already denied to himself the right to undertake in 
the name of philosophy the revision and reinterpretation of the work 
of a special science may well seem to be precluded from making any 
such challenge. In setting forth such a self-denying ordinance, I also 
made, however, the statement that a philosopher is within his scope 
when he looks in a science for survivals of past philosophies and 
reflects upon their worth in the light of subsequent advance in 
science and art. The right to undertake such a critical revision can 
be queried only by those who measure the worth of a philosophical 
problem by the number of centuries in which it has been unsuccess- 
fully discussed. 

There is, then, at least prima-facie ground for holding that the 
orthodox psychological tradition has not arisen within the actual 
pursuit of specific inquiries into matters of fact, but within the 
philosophies of Locke and Descartes, modified perhaps in some re- 
gards by the philosophy of Kant. With all due respect to the 
scientific findings of any group of inquiries, I can not find it in my 
heart to extend this disposition of acquiescence to the first tentative 
escapes from medieval science. I have not the time or the disposition 
herewith to prove that the notion of psychic states immediately given, 
forming the sole incontrovertible basis of ‘‘knowledge,’’—. e., cer- 
tainty—and having their own laws and systematizations, was be- 
queathed by seventeenth-century philosophy to psychology, instead 
of originating independently within psychology. That is another 
story, and yet a story whose materials are easily accessible to all. My 
present purpose is the more restricted one of pointing out that in so 
far as there are grounds for thinking that the traditional presuppo- 
sitions of psychology were wished upon it by philosophy when it was 
as yet too immature to defend itself, a philosopher is within his own 
jurisdiction in submitting them to critical examination. 

The prospects for suecess in such a critical undertaking are in- 
creased, if I mistake not, by the present situation within the science 
of psychology as that is actually carried on. On the one hand, there 
are many developments (as in clinical psychology, in animal, edu- 
cational, and social psychology) that decline to lend themselves to 
the traditional rubrics; on the other hand, a certain discrepancy be- 
tween the researches actually carried on by experimentalists and the 
language in which alone it is supposed to be proper to formulate them 
is worrying an increasing number of psychologists, and is increas- 
ingly seeming to impose upon them the restrictions of an irritating 
and cumbersome artificiality. If one went over the full output of 
the laboratories of the last five years, how much of that output would 
seem to call, on its own behalf and in its own specific terms, for 
formulation in the Cartesian-Lockean terms? Supposing the slate 
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were cleared of historic traditions, what would be the natural way of 
stating the object, method, and results of the inquiries? When psy- 
chologists themselves are breaking away, in at least a considerable 
portion of their undertakings, from exclusive preoccupation with 
their inherited apparatus, the philosopher is not called upon to as- 
sume the whole burden of piety. 

As a specific illustration, one may point to the change that will 
come over the spirit and tenor of philosophic discussion if the activ- 
ities and methods of behaviorist psychologists grow at the expense of 
the introspectionist school. The change could hardly fail to be rad- 
ical, as soon as there was a generation of teachers and students 
trained in the behaviorist point of view. It would be radical because 
the change effected would not be an affair of different ways of deal- 
ing with old problems, but of relegation of the problems to the attic 
in which are kept the relics of former intellectual bad taste. 

Even a well-wisher (from the philosophic side), to the behaviorist 
movement must, however, express a certain fear and a certain hope. 
To sum them up in a single statement, it is possible to interpret the 
notion of ‘‘behavior’’ in a way that reflects interests and ideas that 
are appropriate only to the context of the type of psychology against 
which the behaviorist movement is professedly a protest. The limita- 
tion of behavior, for example, to the activities of the nervous system 
seems to me to express a by-product of the older problem of the re- 
lations of mind and body which, in turn, was an outcome of the no- 
tion of the mental (or psychical) as constituting a distinct realm of 
existence. Behavior, taken in its own terms and not as translated 
into the terms of some theoretical preconception, would seem to be as 
wide as the doings and sufferings of a human being. The distinction 
between routine and whimsical and intelligent—or aimful—behavior 
would seem to deseribe a genuine distinction in ways of behaving. To 
throw overboard ‘‘consciousness’’ as a realm of existences immedi- 
ately given as private and open only to private inspection (or intro- 
spection) is one thing; to deny, on the basis of a behavior of the ner- 
vous system, the genuineness of the difference between conscious (or 
deliberate) behavior and impulsive and routine behavior is another 
thing. The obliteration of the conscious in its adjectival sense (as a 
quality of some types of response) because it is not discoverable by 
inspection of the operation of neurones or muscles seems to be the 
product of ways of thinking congenial only to a separation of phys- 
ical and purposive action. And this separation would surely not arise 
if one began with behavior, for the separation implies an ascrip- 
tion of independent existence to the mental, on the basis of which 
alone some acts may be termed purely physical. 

There is certainly every reason to think that the behavior of the 
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nervous system is an important element in human behavior; there is 
reason to think that it is the crucial element in the mechanism of hu- 
man behavior. But unless we start with behavior as more than 
physical, as meaning the sum total of life-attitudes and responses of 
a living being, and take these attitudes and responses at their face 
value, we shall never be able to discover the existence and importance 
of the nervous system as the mechanism of behavior. There must be 
genuine functions of which it is the operative mechanism, if it is to 
be identified as a mechanism. 

Perhaps one example will make clearer what I am driving at. 
The psychology of immediately given conscious existence was com- 
pelled to treat meanings as simply aggregates of elementary states of 
consciousness, whose existence and aggregation as conscious things 
are open to immediate introspection. The behaviorist, in reaction 
from the artificiality and inadequacy of such a view, looks for some 
fact of ostensible, overt movement, that may be identified with 
thought, 7. e., meaning-functions. Quite naturally he fastens upon 
physical changes in the vocal apparatus. These movements open to 
objective detection and registration are what the other school had 
termed thought—consciousness as meanings, concepts, judgments, rea- 
sonings, or whatever. For my own part, I do not doubt that vocaliza- 
tion, including overt laryngeal changes, furnishes the mechanism of 
the greater part (possibly the whole) of thought-behavior. But to 
say that we can tell what speech or meaningful behavior is by ex- 
amining this mechanism is putting the cart before the horse; the 
fact of speech behavior must be given as a primary fact before we can 
identify any particular set of structures as concerned in its exercise. 
The behavior standpoint means, unless it is sheared down in behalf 
of some unexpressed preconception, that speech is just what men do 
when they communicate with others or with themselves. Knowing the 
apparatus through which this doing is carried on, we doubtless know 
more about it than we should otherwise know; by this discovery we 
bring the doing under better control. But to say that physical move- 
ments, when the concrete empirical qualities of language are elimi- 
nated, are language is to begin by mutilating the facts. Exactly the 
same considerations apply to purposive behavior—that is, conscious 
behavior, the event from which ‘‘consciousness’’ is derived by making 
an adjective into a noun. Purposive behavior exists and is given as 
a fact of behavior; not as a psychical thing to be got at by introspec- 
tion, nor as physical movement to be got at by physical instruments. 
It is and it exists as movements having specific qualities characteristic 
of them. We may distinguish between the movement and the qual- 
ity, and thereby make a distinction between the physical and the men- 
tal. The distinction may serve to bring the performance of the func- 
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tion under greater control. But to ascribe independent complete 
existence to the movement, to say that is deliberate behavior, be- 
havior having meaningful or conscious quality, is a fallacy of pre- 
cisely the same kind as ascribing complete and independent existence 
to purpose as a merely psychical state. And it is a fallacy that 
flourishes only in an atmosphere already created by the belief in 
‘‘eonseciousness’’—just as the latter belief could hardly have arisen 
save in an atmosphere where all concrete behavior, all achievable 
action, was regarded as degraded and insignificant in comparison with 
religious contemplation that related men to a truly spiritual world, 
which was wholly extra-worldly, supernatural, and hence wholly non- 
physical. 

I am only suggesting a continuation of the same line of thought 


? 


when I say that in so far as behaviorists tend to ignore the social 
qualities of behavior, they are perpetuating exactly the tradition 
against which they are nominally protesting. To conceive behavior 
exclusively in terms of the changes going on within an organism 
physically separate in space from other organisms is to continue that 
conception of mind which Professor Perry has well termed ‘‘subeu- 
taneous.’’ This conception is appropriate to the theory of the exist- 
ence of a field or stream of consciousness that is private by its very 
nature; it is the essence of such a theory. But when one breaks loose 
from such a theory he is authorized to take behavior as he finds it; if 
he finds attitudes and responses toward others which can not be lo- 
eated under the skin, they still have the full claim to recognition. 

The teacher of philosophy has, therefore, at the present time a 
deep concern with the way in which psychology is developing. In the 
degree in which he feels that current philosophy is entangled in 
epistemological questions that are artificial and that divert energy 
away from the logical and social fields in which the really vital oppor- 
tunities for philosophy now lie, he will weleome every sign of the 
truning away by psychologists from subjective immediatism; every 
sign of a disposition to take a more objective, public, and out-door 
attitude. The future of the teaching of philosophy for the next gen- 
eration seems to be intimately bound up with the crisis psychology 
is passing through. Anything that tends to make psychology a theory 
of human nature as it concretely exists and of human life as it is 
aetually lived can be only an instrument of emancipation of phi- 
losophy. 

JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE HIGHEST GOOD 


ANY systems of ethics—perhaps most systems of ethies—begin 
with a theory of the nature of the highest good. It is on the 
basis of their treatment of this problem that most ethicists can be 
classed either as hedonists or as perfectionists. Considered as expo- 
sitions of the nature of the summum bonum, hedonism and perfee- 
tionism are diametrically opposed to one another, but hedonists and 
perfectionists agree in maintaining that some sort of a summum 
bonum exists, and that the true task of ethics is to inquire into its 
nature. They believe, that is, that there is one fixed, immutable 
ideal of all moral conduct, and that the rightness or wrongness of 
our human actions is to be measured by the degree of completeness 
with which this ideal is attained. 

That there is such a fixed, immutable ideal of morality is usually 
taken for granted by those ethicists who maintain it without any ex- 
plicit argument. They usually proceed to treat the question of the 
nature of this ideal as if it were not distinguishable from the more 
general question as to the nature of morality tiberhaupt. But one 
should note that prima facie, at any rate, the hypothesis that a high- 
est good exists may well be doubted without involving us in a scepti- 
cism as to the existence and validity of moral distinctions. It would 
seem at first sight that the existence of the relation between one 
object of a moral judgment and a better one does not entail the exist- 
ence of an object of a moral judgment to which every other such ob- 
ject bears this relation, any more than the existence of the relation 
between one number and a greater one demands that there should 
exist some number greater than all other numbers. The notion of a 
hierarchy of values does not in itself demand that this hierarchy 
should contain a highest value. The hypothesis that there is no 
summum bonum is, thus, at least worthy of consideration. 

Perhaps one of the grounds which leads ethicists to believe in the 
existence of a summum bonum is that they consider that disbelief in 
its existence, since it demands that we should deny the existence of 
any single goal of moral conduct, forces us to regard morality as vain 
and purposeless, and drives us to a pessimistic view of ethics. This 
is simply false. For to deny that moral conduct has any ultimate 
ideal is not to say that there are no moral ideals at all. Though we 
may doubt the existence of an ultimate ideal, we may say that our 
ideals grow with our attainments, that the better a man becomes, the 
broader are the vistas of righteousness that open out before him, 
that to reach the goal which our ideals point out to us does not close 
our moral development, but simply shows us further and greater 
goals to strive for and to attain. Surely this is not pessimism! In- 
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deed, it is difficult for me to conceive how even those who believe in 
the existence of a highest good can regard its attainment as the 
motivating ideal of human moral conduct, without taking a pessi- 
mistie view of morality, for if our highest ideal is capable of defini- 
tive attainment, then on its attainment moral progress ceases and 
morality culminates in becoming a state of repose rather than a way 
of acting, while if the sole ideal of moral conduct ean not be at- 
tained, then, in the last analysis, morality is a perpetual failure. 
Any partial attainment of the highest good, if it is to possess any 
value at all, must possess it by virtue of being the complete attain- 
ment of something good in itself, though less in value than the swm- 
mum bonum, and hence by virtue of the plurality of possible ideals 
of moral action. Now it seems to me, at any rate, though, I acknowl- 
edge, not to everybody, that any view which either admits the possi- 
bility of a cessation of moral progress or the inability of morality to 
attain its ideals is essentially pessimistic. 

Any valid arguments in favor of the existence of a highest good 
must start, then, not from the mere existence of moral distinctions 
and moral ideals, but from the particular nature of these distinctions 
and ideals. We must ask ourselves, what is it that constitutes the 
goodness of this act and the badness of that one? Is it that this act 
chimes in with certain abstract moral laws of which we are con- 
scious, and that one does not, or does it mean that a certain non- 
intellectual faculty within us sets on the one and not on the other 
the stamp of its approval, or, if neither of these, what does it mean? 

There is one thing on which all ethicists will agree: our sole mode 
of access to the good is through what we eall our conscience, though 
hardly any two ethicists are in precise accord as to just what this 
‘‘eonscience’’ is. A being without what might in some sense be 
called a conscience would never arrive at the notions of ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘wrong’’ at all, though he might easily learn to use the terms 
‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ as conventional names for two different sorts 
of actions. And in fact we mean by saying that a certain act is 
right or wrong simply that it would be approved or disapproved by 
some conscience: either by our own, or by the consensus of the 
consciences of society, or by the conscience of some ideal impartial 
observer. If there existed no consciences to censure or to approve, 
there would be no right and wrong nor good and evil. 

Moreover, our conscience is not a mere intellectual awareness 
that certain acts conform to the moral law and others do not. It is 
one thing to realize in cold blood that a certain act is among those 
which possess a given formal property—namely, that of satisfying a 
certain abstract moral law—and quite another thing to feel that we 
ought not to do it. As James says, ‘‘When an idea stings us in a 
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certain way, makes as it were a certain electric connection with our 
self, we believe that it is a reality. When it stings us in another way, 
makes another connection with our self, we say, let it be a reality. 
To the word ‘is’ and to the words ‘let it be’ there correspond peculiar 
attitudes of consciousness which it is vain to seek to explain.’”’ A 
mere intellectual awareness that a given act is one of those referred 
to in a certain manner by the moral law is a different thing from the 
command, ‘‘Let it be performed.’’ Just as one’s knowledge of the 
rules of grammar can only render his speech grammatical when 
coupled with a desire to obey these rules, so one’s awareness of the 
moral law can only issue in action when conjoined with some impulse 
within which urges one to obey this law. Conscience does not speak 
in the indicative, but in the imperative mood, and, as James tells us, 
the indicative and the imperative moods represent radically distinet 
categories of thinking. 

Conscience resembles our ‘‘feelings’’ in speaking in the impera- 
tive mood. Now, our feelings may be divided more or less sharply 
into two classes, according as to whether or not they ean, if I may 
put it so, speak in the conditional as well as in the imperative mood. 
Certain of our feelings, such as hunger, thirst, ete., apply at the 
present moment to no past objects. We feel no hunger for a dinner 
we have eaten, nor for one we have missed. On the other hand, those 
of our feelings which we call prejudices apply to what has gone by as 
well as to what exists at present. When we read a book of history, 
we find in it, among other things, many expressions of the author’s 
prejudices in regard to past forms of civilization, society, and govern- 
ment. Similarly our prejudices apply to hypothetical conditions 
which we know are impossible: for example, many people will feel 
strongly prejudiced against the state of affairs pictured in Bellamy’s 
‘Looking Backwards,’’ or other similar Utopias, though they fully 
realize that such conditions can never exist. Our mere bodily feel- 
ings, however, such as hunger, thirst, ete., can never apply to any 
but an immediately present object. Our consciences, we can clearly 
see, are more closely allied to our prejudices than to our bodily im- 
pulses in this respect: we make moral judgments about, and have 
conscientious attitudes toward things that are no more and things 
that do not exist, have not existed, and never will exist. We con- 
scientiously approve or disapprove of the actions of the characters 
of history and the characters in a novel. Both our consciences and 
our prejudices are feelings which may apply to ideal objects. 

But this is not the only respect in which conscience and prejudice 
resemble one another. As a matter of fact, often one person will 
call a given sentiment of approval of ideal objects a prejudice, 
whereas another will call it a conscientious sentiment. For example, 
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the Stoic would say that motives of the nature of conscience led him 
to justify suicide, while we should say that it was a prejudice. And 
indeed, even if it was a prejudice, there can be no real doubt that 
the way it felt to him was just like the way our conscience feels to us. 
It will be clear, if we reflect on this and other similar cases, that the 
distinction between our conscience and our prejudices can not be one 
of emotional quality. Feelings which bear every qualitative mark 
of being conscience are often the most extravagant prejudices, while 
the feelings which we regard as conscientious will frequently be con- 
sidered the most outlandish prejudices by people of other races or 
times. To take an extreme instance, any civilized man would in- 
stantly call the feeling of many cannibal tribes that cannibalism is 
the most respectful way of disposing of the dead a low and detesta- 
ble prejudice, but I have no doubt that the cannibal would raise up 
his hands in horror at the prejudices which lead the civilized man 
both to insult his dead and to waste a valuable source of food by 
burying the bodies of his dead in the earth. Again, one may regard 
one of his own emotions now as a conscientious emotion and now as 
a prejudice; for example, the religious convert is likely to say that 
the feelings which urged him to observe the ritual of his previous 
religion were mere prejudices, whereas before he regarded them as 
due to conscience, while in his attitude to the feelings which urge him 
to observe the ritual of his present religion, exactly the opposite 
change may take place. 

Nor is it primarily in the nature of the objects of their approval 
that the difference between conscience and prejudice rests. No mere 
difference in their objects is sufficient to account for the discrepancy 
in the obligatory force which we consider them to possess. Moreover, 
it would really involve a vicious circle to say that conscience differs 
from prejudice in approving those courses of action which satisfy the 
moral law, for the sole sources of our knowledge of the moral law are 
the dicta of our conscience. It might be urged that our conscience is 
the feeling which leads us to approve those courses of action which 
an impartial observer would approve, but then the question arises, 
what sort of a person would an impartial observer be? By an 
‘‘impartial observer’? we may mean (1) an observer with no prej- 
udices, but with a conscience, or (2) an observer with neither prej- 
udices nor conscience. To say that our conscience is the feeling 
which leads us to approve those courses of action which an impartial ob- 
server of the first sort—. e., an observer with no prejudices, but with 
a conscience—would approve, is clearly circular, whereas an impartial 
observer of the second kind could neither approve nor disapprove of 
any sort of action whatsoever. <A being with neither prejudices nor 
conscience would be an utterly unmoral being, to whom good and bad 
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would be alike without value. He would be an unmoved spectator 
both of the basest crime and the noblest act of benevolence. So, un- 
less some third precise meaning is given to the notion of the ‘‘impar- 
tial observer,’’ it is of no avail whatsoever in distinguishing prejudice 
from conscience. In general, we may conclude that the difference 
between prejudice and conscience is more deeply seated than it would 
be were it a difference in the nature of their objects alone. 

There is one respect, however, in which it is easy to see that our 
prejudices and our conscience are different, and that is indicated 
by the fact that we speak of our conscience in the singular number, 
but of our prejudices in the plural. Those feelings which collectively 
form our conscience in general strengthen the effect of one another 
upon our action by urging us in the same direction, while our prej- 
udices are in accord, as a rule, neither with one another nor with 
our conscience. Indeed, when we find various feelings within us at 
eross-purposes with one another, and ean find no method by which 
to bring them into mutual harmony, we come to the conclusion that 
perhaps all, and certainly some of them, are not motives of conscience. 
When I now deem a mere prejudice what I once considered to be a 
moral emotion, I mean to say that although I once regarded it as 
harmonizing with the system of my other feelings, I realize in the 
light of my present knowledge that it conflicts with the most power- 
ful coherent group of feelings within me of such a sort that they may 
be directed towards ideal objects. Similarly, I approve or condemn 
the motives of another in accordance as they would respectively co- 
operate or conflict with that group of feelings capable of ideal objects 
which, I believe, would be preponderant in me as I am now con- 


‘stituted were I in his place. 


But there is no valid a priori reason why our entirely different 


‘system of feelings capable of ideal direction may not preponderate 


in another from that which would preponderate in me were I in his 
place. As a matter of fact, it is clear that when other individuals 
are put in situations highly analogous to the one in which we fi1id 
ourselves, their actions, though they bear every external mark of 
having been motived by conscience, are very different from our own. 
One might say, it is true, that this discrepancy is due to the fact 
that they see the situation otherwise than we do, but I doubt whether 
this difference is always sufficient to account for the difference 
between their actions and ours. You would find, for example, if you 
should select a representative group of Englishmen and a representa- 
tive group of Hindus, each embracing individuals of every stage of 
intellectual training and development, that there would be a great 
similarity between the things which one Englishman feels most 
strongly that he ought to do and the things another Englishman feels 
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most strongly that he ought to do, whereas on many points there will 
not be so marked an agreement between Hindu and Englishman of 
the same degree of intelligence and breadth of information. Since 
my conscience at this present moment is simply the most powerful 
group of feelings within me capable of ideal direction, the word 
‘conscience’? may have a different meaning for every one of us. 

But if the only way we can arrive at our notions of moral distine- 
tions is through our conscience, and if there is no @ priori reason 
why the conscience of one person should agree with that of another, 
nor even the conscience of a person at one time with the conscience 
of the same person at another, why is it that morality is not a purely 
personal matter? What meaning is there in speaking of the objec- 
tively good, or even of that which is permanently good with respect 
to any one individual? The answer to this question can best be 
reached by looking at mankind from the biological point of view. 
Biologically considered, the impulses, instincts, and instinctive mo- 
tives of an animal are means for the preservation of its race. The 
impulse of the rabbit to run from its enemy, the instinet of the cat 
to creep up behind its prey and then spring upon it, the instinct of 
the sheep to follow the leader of its herd—all these are perpetuated 
from generation to generation because they are essential to the sur- 
vival of the race, and the progeny of those members of the race 
which do not possess these impulses, inheriting the deficiency of 
their ancestors, rapidly become extinct. The instinctive motives of 
the human race may be looked at in this light. The feelings into 
which these motives enter must, therefore, possess a certain inherent 
stability. As such feelings form an important, if not a dominant 
part of our conscience, they ensure that our conscience at one 
moment will have much in common with our conscience at another— 
that our conscience will usually urge us to perform certain sorts of 
actions. The commands which our conscience normally makes we 
may call the commands of our stable conscience. It is to this con- 
science that we refer when we say, for example, ‘‘ At that moment my 
prejudices overcame my conscience,’’ ete. 

Not only does the instinctive element in our motives explain the 
existence of a stable individual conscience, but it explains the exist- 
ence of the social conscience. Among animals, some are gregarious 
in their habits and some are not; some, that is, are physiologically 
and mentally fitted for cooperative, and some for independent action. 
Among those that are fitted primarily for independent action, those 
instinets which eoneern their behavior towards their fellows, play on 
the whole a secondary part in their impulsive life, which consists 
chiefly in those instinets which urge them to seek and to consume 
prey, to avoid enemies, ete. But since a race of gregarious animals 
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has, so to speak, staked its whole chance for survival upon its capac- 
ity for concerted action, it is absolutely essential that its members 
should develop instincts and hereditary emotional tendencies which 
urge them to cooperate with one another in such a manner as to 
render concerted action possible; that the herd should, so to speak, 
act like a larger animal, the resultant of the cooperation of its individ- 
ual members much as the animal body itself is the resultant of 
myriads of cooperating cells. Now, man is the gregarious animal par 
excellence, and by the process of the survival of the fittest has evolved 
such instincts and hereditary emotional tendencies as are essential to 
the concerted action of mankind. These instincts and tendencies 
form an important part of the framework on which the moral nature 
of all of us is built. It is the fact that we possess these motives in 
common which ensures that there shall be a large measure of agree- 
ment between the conscience of one man and that of another. In this 
common basis of innate (though not necessarily congenital) sentiment 
which all human beings possess in common the so-called social con- 
science is rooted. And it is what is approved by this basis of innate 
sentiment, trained and directed by habit and education, that consti- 
tutes the objective good. 

It is clear, then, that the social conscience and the objective good 
are not absolutely fixed. The impulses and tendencies common to all 
members of the human race have been modified, are being modified, 
and will be still further modified by the gradual process of organic 
evolution, which remodels our instincts, and the rapid process of so- 
cial evolution, which remodels our habits. And among those impulses 
which seem to be the most subject to evolutionary change are those 
which speak with a ‘‘should’’ instead of with a ‘‘must.’’ The pri- 
maeval man in all probability felt the commands of hunger and thirst 
just as we of to-day do, but he would be at a complete loss to under- 
stand our moral scruples, and, I believe, we should be equally at a 
loss to understand his. The impulses capable of ideal direction are 
among the latest to appear in the scale of evolution, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, indeed, whether they are to be found at all except 
in man. They vary enormously from race to race and from age to 
age. They are influenced by training far more than our cruder bodily 
‘impulses. And so we are forced to say that even the objective good 
is by no means unchanging. 

What is more, it is difficult to determine what, strictly speaking, 
is the objective good of humanity at any one moment. The human 
race is subdivided into many not strictly definable parts, each of 
which differs much from every other in its traditions, and consider- 
ably in its hereditary equipment of instincts. Each one of these has 
a more or less distinct objective good of its own, and these objective 
goods often directly antagonize one another. To the members of one 
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race, a certain course of action may not only seem, but be objectively 
right, and to the members of another, objectively wrong. Yet, though 
the various objective ethical standards of different races or peoples 
do not harmonize in the valuation they give to particular courses of 
action, we have no way of placing ourselves over and above the dif- 
ferences of these standards, and calling one of them absolutely cor- 
rect, and the rest absolutely wrong :—just as according to the theory 
of relativity, though the numerical magnitude of the velocity of a 
body is dependent, among other things, on the Bezugssystem to 
which we refer it, there is no definitive Bezugssystem which can be 
picked out from all the others, and called the right one. And just 
as in physics, we choose as our Bezugssystem that in which some body 
that interests us—such as some point on the earth’s surface, or the 
center of gravity of the earth, or the center of gravity of the solar 
system—is approximately at rest, so in ethics we treat that objective 
good as if it were definitive in which our permanent conscience, or 
that of our family, our class, or our nation is justified. A person of 
another race may use a different ethical Bezugssystem just as a per- 
son on another planet would use a different physical Bezugssystem. 
The ethical standard which it is natural for us to use, though it is not 
@ priori superior to that which is natural to another, may drive me 
to actions which conflict with his. Two races may come into a war 
in which each is, from its own standpoint, absolutely right, and from 
that of the other, absolutely wrong. In fact, it is only the instinctive 
feeling within which urges us to respect the consciences and preju- 
dices of other human beings which ever prevents us from overriding 
the consciences and prejudices of others when they conflict with our 
own. And this feeling, though we unquestionably all possess it, is 
frequently overwhelmed by the force of the rest of our conscientious 
feelings opposing its application in a given instance. 

Again, even within the race and the nation, the consciences of 
certain individuals run counter to the social conscience. There are 
so-called moral imbeciles, whose conscientious feelings are aborted, 
and morally insane people, whose consciences are malformed, and 
persons of these two classes often commit actions which the social 
conscience disapproves. Now, since we have said that a person’s 
private good is what his conscience approves, and since the con- 
sciences of these individuals, such as they are, either approve or do 
not disapprove of their actions, it might be asked, by what right does 
the social conscience demand that they should be punished, or at any 
rate restricted in their opportunities for opposing and injuring so- 
ciety? Have we not said that there is no impartial observer of two 
consciences, and hence no impartial way of comparing the criminal’s 
conscience with that of society? Then how is the social conscience 
any better than the conscience which it condemns? The answer here 
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is clear: the social conscience need finally consider only one good— 
the good to which it itself urges society. Except in so far as this 
good happens de facto to involve the respecting of the prejudices of 
another, even though they lead to anti-social acts, the social conscience 
may utterly disregard that of the criminal—and similarly the crimi- 
nal that of society. If the conflict between the criminal and society, 
or that between two peoples having moral standards which irrecon- 
cilably antagonize one another, can not be settled by altering the out- 
look of those who are on one side of the controversy so that their 
consciences are changed in such a manner as no longer to conflict 
with those of the members of the other side, and if no third view of 
the situation can be developed on which the consciences of the dis- 
putants on both sides will agree, the conflict can be settled, if at all, 
only by the suppression by brute force of the disputant or disputants 
on one side. 

This view may seem a return to the position of Hobbes, since we 
regard force as a final arbiter of moral disputes, but it differs rad- 
ically from Hobbes’s view in that it does not consider man funda- 
mentally selfish, nor morality as based upon a purely external con- 
tract between the naturally discordant members of a nation. As 
Hobbes claims, objective morality is of the nature of a compromise, 
but this compromise between the actions demanded by the feelings 
of the various members of society is only possible because of the 
immense common ground of sentiment which all normal human 
beings possess in common. Among the individual feelings of a hu- 
man being, which are the bases of all morality, are other-regarding 
as well as self-regarding feelings. 

Objective morality is, then, the end-product of a double conflict: 
the conflict among the various feelings capable of ideal objects within 
each individual human being, and the conflict between the private 
consciences of the various members of mankind. And these struggles 
were not finished in the distant past, but are going on at the present 
moment. Objective morality is changing continuously, and this 
change is not merely in what we call the objective good, but in the 
objective good itself, if the phrase ‘‘the objective good’’ is to have 
any meaning for us. What is good one moment may be bad when 
looked back on from the next. The ideal of morality to-day may be 
attained, or displaced from its position as an ideal. There is no 
single universal ideal of morality the same for all time and all hu- 
manity; morality is human and mutable. Though it may be that our 
morality approaches some limit as it develops, such a limit is recog- 
nized as absolutely good from no stage in the process of moral de- 
velopment, and, indeed, is not absolutely good at any stage of that 
process. There is no highest good. NORBERT WIENER. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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TIME AND PURE ACTIVITY 


ERGSON has raised the question of the relation between time 
and pure activity and, if I understand him, has ended by 
identifying the two. He has done this, however, by discrediting the 
metaphysical worth of the physicist’s notion of space and time; and 
he has relied overwhelmingly for his proofs upon the methods and 
material of introspective psychology. This is all very disconcerting 
to the present writer; for to me the result of Bergson’s inquiry is 
excellent, while the entire method is exceedingly bad. I am persuaded 
that, in some sense, time is pure activity. But I am no less strongly 
convinced that nobody ean prove it by any introspective device or 
discovery. This successful failure of Bergson’s argument prompts 
me to ask whether the fact at which he is driving can not be exhibited 
clearly in terms of common-sense—particularly in terms of space and 
time, as these are ordinarily understood. The following account ap- 
pears to accomplish this. It is deliberately couched in the most un- 
philosophical language and employs a frivolous example drawn from 
contemporary fiction. My aim in choosing this is simple. I wish to 
avoid every possible refinement of thought in my premises. I wish 
to keep as close to the normal man’s ideas of space and time as I can. 
If, from such naive opinions, all of which are, according to Bergson, 
the products of practical conceptual thinking, I can draw the implica- 
tion that time is pure activity, I shall, at least, have shown that Berg- 
son’s psychology and his method ean be wholly divorced from his 
metaphysical conelusions. Incidentally, I hope to clear the way for 
reinvestigating the relation of time to consciousness. 

1. Unfree Mobility in Time.—The sharpest possible contrast be- 
tween space and time appears in the nature of the mobility occurring 
in each. In space there is some kind of free mobility. In time there 
is not. We need not here digress into the field of pure geometry for 
a glance at the extreme sort of free mobility which is there postulated. 
We need only consider the simple and apparent variety encountered 
everywhere in nature. An object can move from the position P to 
the position P’; it can move back again to P; and in doing this the 
spatial conformation of the object need not be altered. Or, more 
precisely, if it is altered, it is not by virtue of simple displacement, 
but through some special physical force, such as electrical tension, 
heat, or the like. Stated in its most generalized form, this free mobil- 
ity means that the space characters of a figure are not functions of 
the figure’s position with reference to the rest of space. 

In time all is otherwise. You can not leap back into the thirteenth 
century, nor can a man of that period hop into our own. Even 
though you allow yourself to be changed by the leap, you can not 
take it; and thus time shows itself to be different from space in two 
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respects. In it there is no free mobility; in it there is, moreover, no 
mobility of the individual entity distinct from the mobility of the 
total field. To phrase this last statement differently, a thing moves in 
time only by moving with all other things; if all are at the moment f¢, 
it can not move with respect to them in such a manner that it enters 
a moment ¢’ which they will enter at some other moment t”. 

2. Is Unfree Mobility in Time a Mere Physical Accident, Like Our 
Inability to Fly to the Moon?—History has repeatedly shown how 
easy it is for the sagest persons to declare that a certain thing is 
impossible ‘‘by the very nature of things.’’ It was held impossible 
‘‘by the very nature of things’’ that the earth should be a sphere, 
with people on the other side walking, heads downward. It was held 
impossible ‘‘by the very nature of things’’ that a man could exist 
without the innate idea of ‘‘God.’’ And yet men later found that the 
world was round, and that nobody has an innate idea of ‘‘God,’’ and 
many South American Indians have no such idea, innate or other- 
wise. Now, may it not be that our inability to leap into the fiftieth 
century, A.D., seems impossible to us, merely because of certain prej- 
udices we entertain or certain facts and tricks of which we are still 
hopelessly ignorant? Assuredly, this is not a foolish query. Its 
answer, whatever that may be, carries immeasurable consequences for 
metaphysics. 

Now, we are safe in declaring a thing impossible only when we 
can prove it to be self-contradictory.1. And this, I think, can be 
shown in the case of free motion through time. To make the proof 
as simple as possible, I shall present it in the form of a sober criticism 
of one of the wildest flights of literary fancy which that specialist in 
wild flights, H. G. Wells, has indulged in. I refer, of course, to his 
amusing skit, ‘‘The Time Machine.”’ 

3. The Time Machine: Where It Breaks Down.—The time ma- 
chine, like all products of supreme inventive genius, was a remark- 
ably simple affair. A few rods, wires, some odd glass knobs,—nothing 
more! The inventor mounted it, turned a lever, and the machine 
started to move—but not in space. It remained in the little room 
where it had been built; but it moved through the hours and days 
and years, now fast, now slow, according to the traveler’s whim at 
the lever. At last the traveler stopped its mysterious mechanism, 
and the car came to rest in an era many hundred thousands of years 
in the future. And the tourist of aeons experienced many strange 
things. 


1 Please note that I am not saying that only self-contradictory things are 
impossible! Many things may, for all I know, be impossible through some other 
circumstance. I believe, though, that, whenever we do not know all the circum- 
stances influencing an event, we do rashly to pronounce the latter impossible on 
any other grounds than pure self-contradiction. 
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But the strangest of all things which he must have experienced 
are not even mentioned by the ingenious Mr. Wells. What happened 
to the traveler after reaching the future were vastly less odd than 
what must have befallen him en route. As you follow the account I 
shall give of his trip, please bear in mind that Mr. Wells’s hero is a 
real traveler; he goes to the future, he does not merely have a vision 
of it. The distinction between traveler and seer is crucial, not only 
for Mr. Wells’s story, but in even greater measure for the meta- 
physician who studies the serious under side of the fantasy. 

4. Some Hardships of Travel on the Road to To-morrow.—The 
time traveler passes through the years as a man would ordinarily 
pass through space; that is, he traverses the stretches, he goes from 
**next’’ to ‘‘next.’’ But, when he arrives at the far-off geological 
epoch when the sun is growing cold, he is still the same man in all 
his personal history. He is not a day older. His clothes are the 
same, his thoughts are the same, his own private past is the same as 
at the outset. How is this possible? If he has passed through a 
hundred thousand generations, why isn’t he a hundred thousand 
generations old? 

The answer to this question is clearly given in the story. The 
centuries flicker past like fence posts as seen from a swift express 
train. In other words, it takes the tourist a very little time to tra- 
verse a great deal of time. And here we come upon the first contra- 
diction in the whole proceeding. Time must be regarded as moving 
at a certain rate in time: and this is indispensable to the time machine, 
inasmuch as forward or backward motion in time is possible only if 
at least two objects or systems may have different rates of displace- 
ment or change in time. Let us put this case quite directly. If the 
tourist spent a million years in reaching an hour a million years 
from his starting-point, he would not be leaping the centuries. And 
his time machine would not be doing anything. The achievement 
becomes genuine and noteworthy only when he manages to reach a 
date sooner than it will be reached in the natural course of events. 
But to do this time itself must have a time-velocity which the time 
machine can exceed. And this is a pure contradiction: for velocity 
is a ratio within the time continuum. 

Perhaps a simpler way of describing this situation would be to 
press the analogy between the traversing of time and the traversing 
of space. To traverse a million years in a few days is exactly like 
traveling a thousand miles in one inch. Let us suppose the time- 
traveler sets out at midnight of New Year’s Eve, 1914, journeys to 
January 1, 2914, stays there a few hours, and then returns in time 
to attend a play in New York on January 10, 1914. What does this 
mean, precisely? It means that the whole 2,000 years (1,000 forward 
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plus 1,000 backward years) is no greater than its own part, 10 days. 
The 2,000 years ‘‘stretch out’? and endure no longer than does a 
small fraction of them. Now, is not this a pure self-contradiction, 
on a par with the proposition that you or I can go from New York 
to Pekin without moving farther than our own front door? 

There remains another hardship which travelers into the morrow 
would encounter on the time machine. But this one, I confess, is not 
easily reduced to a pure self-contradiction. Nevertheless, I shall 
state it as precisely as I can, for I believe that there is a genuine 
absurdity in it. 

The traveler remains motionless in space while he races across the 
centuries. This, of course, is meant to be analogous to motion in one 
dimension, but not in another. Thus, a point is motionless with 
respect to all other points in a given plane, but the plane as a whole 
may be in motion. Mr. Wells would have us imagine a man at rest 
in the space dimensions, but moving with respect to the time of that 
space field. Very well! Let us do our noblest to play the game. 
What do we find? Something very disconcerting indeed. Some- 
thing which, I fear, will make time-touring very unpopular among 
sedate people. The traveler flies, not through an abstract time (like 
the ‘‘ pure space’’ of the geometer). He flies through real time. But 
real time is history: and history is the course of physical events. 
It is the sequence of activities, physical, physiological, political, and 
otherwise. 

Proof? Why! At the journey’s end, our traveler looks upon 
strange races, listens to incomprehensible speeches, contemplates a 
sadly transformed world. The hills have suffered a change, under 
the beatings of innumberable gales and floods. The leisure classes 
show the effects of a million years of pampering, while the laborers 
have lapsed into a strange brutishness that only a million years of 
oppression could bring. In brief, a million years have truly passed ; 
the world and all the things in it are by that much older, that much 
wiser, that much sadder, that much different. 

But now appears the hardship in time-travel. If real time is the 
course of natural events, then the tourist who traverses that time 
traverses history ; and that means that he traverses a world of change, 
a world in which nations rise and fall, tempests leap up, destroy, and 
subside, houses are built with toil and burned in the frenzy of sudden 
war, and soon. Now we must suppose that all these physical changes 
take place in the tourist’s surroundings: and we must assume that 
the tourist retains his own body. But how can he? For these future 
changes will take place in the spot his body occupies: and if his body 
is projected into the time of those changes, it will be affected by those 
changes profoundly. 
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That this is far from being a whimsical objection will appear if 
we allude to a concrete situation. The traveler sets forth January 1, 
1914. He is in his workshop at home, and there he will remain.? 
But he will move forward in time. He starts. Soon he reaches 
January 1, 1920. By this time, his wife has decided that he has been 
killed; so she sells the house and goes back to her mother’s. The 
buyer of the house tears it down; on April 1, the wreckers have ripped 
off the plaster and are over-throwing the brick walls with long crow- 
bars. A ton of bricks is heaped up on the spot where once the 
vanished traveler’s workshop stood. But where, oh where, is the 
traveler? If he remains in the same place, he is surely beneath the 
ton of bricks and so is his precious machine. If he is truly traversing 
time, he must be there at the given instant. Hence his time and place 
coincide with the time and place of the debris; and this, we aver, is 
most uncomfortable for the tourist. He is fairly interpenetrated 
with bricks. And similar inconveniences will occur all along the line 
of march. 

5. Conclusion.—All this sounds very foolish; but I think it con- 
ceals a very genuine and important fact that must weigh heavily in 
the great controversy over time which has been going on of late. It 
is simply this: Real time is so completely integrated with physical 
space and physical entities that every transition from a T to a T’ 
involves a transition from an S system to an S’ system. Motion across 
space is impossible without motion across time: and, vice versa, motion 
across time is impossible without motion across space. If a man 
wishes to travel a mile, he must travel a mile and in some time. If 
a man wishes to cross a year, he must cross a year and, in so doing, 
pass through a number of space forms and systems (of his own and of 
the environment). 

Here, I think, we find the correct meaning of Bergson’s theory 
that time is pure activity. It is not the precise meaning that Berg- 
son himself reads into the words; but it is very close to it. And it is 
simply verifiable by a common-sense analysis of familiar facts. We 
find that time is just as truly a ‘‘part’’ of the physical course of 
events as matter is. It is not a unique, characterless void in which 
planets spin and iron rusts and grass grows. It is the planet, the 
iron, the grass, and all other physical things. The atom that has 
volume and mass also has time. To say that the atom is ‘‘in’’ time 
is to obscure a most important fact, namely, that its career is the 
thing itself. 

This view of time and space carries with it a host of peculiar 
consequences. Not the least of these is one regarding foresight and 

2 Let us waive the embarrassing fact that the traveler who moves only in 


time and not at all in space would suddenly find himself strangling in the empty 
ether, while the earth went hurtling away from beneath him. 
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hindsight. We can not travel into the past and the future on Mr. 
Wells’s time machine. Yet we do somehow deal with past and 
future, every day of our lives. How, now, must we describe this 
operation? Past and future circumstances are constantly deter- 
mining our present conduct. Plainly, they can not do this in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the heat of the sun now influences the 
growth of plants. It is a much more elusive process. I hope 
to consider it soon and to show, in an entirely untechnical manner, 
that the past-future determinants of the present must be related to 
one another and to the present in some ‘‘medium’’ or ‘‘continuum’’ 
other than that of either ‘‘space or time.”’ 


WALTER B. PITKIN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Le Relativisme Philosophique chez Georg Simmel. A. MAMELET. Paris: 

Félix Alean. 1913. Pp. ix + 214. 

This book by Professor Mamelet, of the Lycée de Belfort, is a republi- 
cation of a series of articles which first appeared in the Revue de Meta- 
physique et de Morale. Although it “does not pretend to be a complete 
and definitive exposé of the work of M. Simmel,” it may well be accounted 
such. Any review of it has the disadvantage of being a review of a review 
of an entire philosophic system. It is quite impossible to do justice to 
Simmel, whatever one may say of the work of Mamelet; and it must be 
said at once that the latter’s work appears to have been done with extreme 
care, accuracy, and enthusiasm. Indeed, it is a little surprising to find a 
Frenchman so enthusiastic over the work of a German who, whatever his 
merits, has not thus far appeared to demand a place among the immortals. 

Mamelet divides the writings of Simmel into two periods, the first of 
which, 1890-1892, saw the publication of “ Ueber soziales Differenzierung ” 
and “Einleitung in die Moralwissenshaft.” The second period from 
1900 to 1910 included the “Philosophie des Geldes,” perhaps the best 
known of his works in America, the “ Vorlesungen ueber Kant,” “ Reli- 
gion,” “Schopenhauer und Nietzsche,” the “Probleme der Geschichts- 
philosophie,” “ Soziologie,” and the “ nga der Philosophie,” be- 
sides many review articles. 

Some kind of key to the book may be given in these words: “ Simmel 
finds in Kant the germ of his relativistic theory which makes knowledge 
(connaissance), like action, move between ideal limits, never attained in 
fact, viz., pure experience and the pure a priori, and which, instead of 
representing the mind (esprit) either as a pure receptivity or as a pure 
contemplation, makes of it a living, synthetic activity, oscillating between 
these correlative poles” (p. 90). 

The chapters of the book are entitled, “ The Philosophie Work of Georg 
Simmel,” “The Relativity of Moral Ideas According to the Finleitung,” 
“The Relativity of Economic Value,” “The Relativity of Knowledge in 
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General,” “ The Relativity of Historical Knowledge,” “ Sociological Rela- 
tivism,” “ Religious Relativism,” “ The Relativist Conception of Philos- 
ophy and the Unity of Life,” “Conclusion.” The absence of an index, 
common to books published in France, is a serious drawback to a work so 
avowedly comprehensive. 

It was in the study of morals, which Simmel treats as a science, that 
he discovered his relativistic principle. It is a science, but not in the 
positivistic sense of M. Rauh, who would leave to philosophy only the 
somewhat ungracious task of criticizing its own categories. Morality is 
the work of human evolution, this evolution being essentially that of 
thought directed toward action, for which theoretic concepts are but as the 
successive rounds of a ladder, purely instrumental. Mamelet calls Simmel 
a German Bergson and notices the likenesses to pragmatism in his method. 

The categories of morality are developed through the contact of the 
individual with society which, for the individual, is an objective standard; 
but moral laws, while absolute, are not necessarily changeless. Simmel 
rightly claims, in opposition to Darwin, an egoism of the group which is 
the basis of altruism. In the opinion of the present reviewer this is the 
only satisfactory solution of the ancient controversy between egoism and 
altruism. In the “ Philosophie des Geldes” there is an exceedingly acute 
analysis of the problem of economic value. Value lies between scarcity 
and abundance and is always relative, but not necessarily relative to the 
individual. What brings about exchange is not the objective equality of 
things, but their subjective inequality. The objective is born of the social, 
here, as in morality. Subjectivity and objectivity are not, originally, 
radically different. Immediate enjoyment of a thing is anterior to the 
subject-object relation; it is a disinterested state. “It is only at a later 
stage of psychologic development that the enjoyment of a content 
(contenu) appears, on the one hand, as the state of a subject facing the 
object, and, on the other hand, as the impression produced upon a subject 
by an object which faces it. From this distance, which henceforth sepa- 
rates subject and object, from this impenetrability of the one by the other, 
results that tension of the first toward the second, which appears in desire. 
Value then is born of that distance, that separation of the subject from 
its content (contenu) qua object of desire; and, far from desiring things 
because they have value, they have value only because they provoke our 
desire” (p. 63). 

This last paragraph illustrates a fashion of speaking which reappears 
throughout the book and is very puzzling to me. What does he mean by 
distance, separation, and tension? Are these literal or metaphorical 
terms? They reappear on page 91 in the discussion of the theory of 
knowledge. “That which constitutes for us an object is that which ap- 
pears to us to exist of itself, when qualities and laws are independent of 
our subjectivity and of our will, that which, in short, as has been shown 
in the “Philosophie des Geldes” @ propos of values, faces us at a certain 
distance,) a distance the feeling of which is given us by the fact that all 
the parts which it comprises refer to an interior center which keeps them 


1Italics mine. 
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unified.” I confess that this is utterly meaningless to me. It may be 
poetry or it may be a good psychologic account of Professor Simmel’s 
mental processes, but it conveys nothing to my mind; and, unfortunately, 
it seems to be of very great importance in understanding the very peculiar 
transformation of Kantism which Simmel professes. He claims to plunge 
the categories of Kant deep into immediate experience and to make them 
less rigid, more adapted to life. For him, as for Kant, the ultimate seems 
to be life and morality rather than knowledge. The categories of the 
understanding are purely instrumental. In this he is plainly Bergsonian 
and pragmatic as claimed. Indeed, his work, and Mamelet’s interpretation 
of it, will substantiate the claim that Kant is one of the sources of the 
pragmatic doctrine, but I fear that it will not add to the glory of 
pragmatism. 

There is a curious mingling of a highly theoretic treatment of general 
philosophy and an acute study of actual processes in, for example, 
economics and history. Just how close to experience he comes can not be 
told from the work of Mamelet which is so condensed. If one were to 
undertake a careful study of Simmel’s whole philosophy Mamelet’s book 
would be of the greatest service as it has sought the unity of doctrine 
which has been gradually developed during more than twenty years of 
Simmel’s philosophic work. One is inclined to suspect that the latter has 
followed his master, Kant, in an undue devotion to the symmetry of 
categories. 

The historian (p. 111) is an artist who needs not to have experienced 
the things which he successfully portrays. The man of genius brings 
about a sort of auto-suggestion of experiences (contenu) which he has 
never had, unless in unconscious form by inheritance through the race. 
This seems decidedly fanciful and far-fetched. There is in it small guar- 
antee of objectivity. 

What makes of sociology a distinct science is less the discovery of a 
new object of scientific research than the determination of a new point of 
view. “A sociology properly so called will study only that which is spe- 
cifically social, the forms of association as such, apart from the particular 
interests and objects which are realized in and by association” (p. 142). 

Mamelet contrasts unfavorably the French school of sociology (Durk- 
heim and others), which studies the social macrocorm (des phénoménes 
sociaux massifs, cristallisés, formations synthétiques et derivées, isolables 
de Vinteraction humaine) with that of Simmel who studies the micro- 
scopic structure of society to show how states, churches, corporations, etc., 
come to be. Following Auguste Comte, Simmel shows that the idea of the 
utility of society is subsequent, not anterior, to its formation. 

With regard to esthetic relativism he says: “ The self contemplates, in 
the beautiful, one of its own forms, one of its destinies, crystallized in some 
sort, detached from the self. It recognizes itself in the beautiful. In 
still other terms, the work of art always expresses one of the ways in 
which the life of the soul is possible” (p. 160). “ What gives a work of 
art its tone, its accent of truth, is not its correspondence with a real 
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object, but rather the harmonious unity of its totality, realizing, for him 
who appreciates it, the promises spontaneously made by one of its parts” 
(p. 161). 

Religion, in turn, is solely a subjective attitude of man. It is a 
fashion of living one’s life, of creating one’s world, of expressing in a par- 
ticular mode, the totality of the real. Religion grows out of the social: 
and society may well stand for many in the place of God without destroy- 
ing the religious attitude. “ Religious faith is an immediate fact, a real 
event, it is sufficient unto itself. It is the act of giving one’s self to God 
and of receiving Him;” but the God of Simmel’s philosophy is less per- 
sonal, if possible, than that of the pantheistic ideal which he rejects. 

I have said that this is a review of a review. As such, within the nar- 
row limits necessarily imposed, it is most unsatisfactory to me. It tells 
little or nothing of the charm and profundity of Simmel’s thought and 
does not indicate the beauty of M. Mamelet’s presentation, a presentation 
which gives all of Simmel which he can give and too little of Mamelet. 


GeEorRGE CLARKE Cox. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


G. Stanley Hall: A Sketch. Lovis N. Witson. New York: G. E. Stechert 

and Company. 1914. Pp. 144. 

The little volume by Dr. Wilson is a model sketch of a living man. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, occupies a commanding 
place as a scientist; he is the recognized leader of the child-study move- 
ment, and his writings have been translated into German, French, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, and other modern European tongues. Certainly no 
American has so greatly shaped the development of educational psychol- 
ogy as Dr. Hall. For a third of a century he has oceupied prominent 
posts in higher institutions of learning in our country. For these reasons 
a sketch of the man and his activities is desirable at this time. Dr. Wilson 
has wisely avoided any effort at evaluation of the services of the subject 
of his book. In a clear and straightforward manner he has told of the 
boyhood and early years of G. Stanley Hall, his life as collegian at 
Williams College and Union Theological Seminary, the years of study and 
travel in Europe, the work as an instructor and professor at Antioch 
College, Harvard University, and Johns Hopkins University, his work as 
organizer and for twenty-five years president of Clark University, and an 
added chapter gives some of the personal traits of the subject. There is 
appended a bibliography of the published writings of Dr. Hall, which 
contains 328 references. 

Tn this admirable little book we get an excellent account of the diverse 
activities of Dr. Hall, as university teacher and administrator, public 
lecturer, author of many books and articles, and editor of “no less than 
four important reviews. It is known to most American students of sci- 
ence that the first laboratory for experimental psychology in this country 
was organized by Dr. Hall at John Hopkins University in 1882. He was 
called to Worcester, Massachusetts, to organize a new university for 
graduate work in 1888, and he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
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president of Clark University March 28, 1914. In the fields of child 
psychology, adolescence, and education Dr. Hall has made notable contri- 
butions; and through his numerous public addresses, as well as by his 
writings, he has influenced profoundly educational practises in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. He founded and still edits the American 
Journal of Psychology, the Pedagogical Seminary, the Journal of Reli- 
gious Education and Psychology, and the Journal of Race Psychology. 

The chapter on personal traits is an interesting picture of the indi- 
vidual interests and personal habits of the subject of the sketch, and 
there are five portraits that give visual impressions of him at the ages of 
six, fourteen, twenty-nine, forty, and sixty-five. 


Witt S. Monroe. 
State NORMAL ScHOOL, 


Monrciair, N. J. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1914. 
A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear (pp. 149-200): G. Stantey Hatt. - 
Fear anticipates pain. Suffering must at some time have left its trace. 
The present is filled with the maximum of conscious content by fear. It 
is a fundamental factor in all mental development. Hope, the opposite of 
fear, looks forward to pleasure. It is progressive. A list of morbid fears 
is given with a discussion of the most generic types, such as shock and 
pavor nocturnus. An Experimental Study of Stuttering (pp. 201-255): 
JoHN Mapison FLETCHER. — Stuttering is the result of motor complications 
in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. It seems to be a mental phe- 
nomenon arising out of various affective and emotional experiences. 
Bibliography. Plates. The Interrelations of Emotions as Suggested by 
Recent Physiological Researches (pp. 256-282): W. B. Cannon.—A dis- 
cussion of the organization of the nervous system is given with the con- 
clusion that the emotions rise out of cerebral reverberations with their 
psychical components rather than the reverberations from the viscera, 
trunk, and limbs. The Articulation of the Concepts of Normal and Ab- 
normal Psychology (pp. 283-287): Jarep S. Moorr.—The beginning 
student of normal psychology should be given the meaning of such terms 
as complex, psychosis, etc., so that he can enter advanced studies more 
easily. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar Col- 
lege. The Speed of Affective Judgments (pp. 288-290): Heten M. 
Porter, Rut Tuttie, and M. F. Wasusurn.—The time for pleasant 
judgments is the same as the time for unpleasant judgments. The greater 
the degree of pleasantness and unpleasantness the shorter the judgment 
time. A Study of Affective Contrast (pp. 290-293): Marcaret M. Bacon, 
Estuer A. Roop, and M. F. Wasusurn. — A laboratory study of the affee- 
tive influence of color. The Correlation between Accuracy of the Visual 
Memory After-image and Control of Visual Imagery (pp. 293-295). 
HELEN ADLER, Myra WILLIAMS, and M. F. Wasusurn. — No correlation was 
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found. Laboratory Notes (pp. 296-300): E. B. Tircnener.—I. The In- 
dian Harmonium; II. A Thayer Tiger; III. The Holmgren Worsteds; 
IV. The Hering Gray Papers; V. The Hering Indirect-vision Color- 
mixer; VI. The Hering Color-blindness Apparatus; VII. Demonstrations 
of Color-blind Vision; VIII. A Demonstration of “Tied Images.” Notes 
on Sensation and Sentiment (pp. 301-307): E. B. Tircuener. — A discus- 
sion of the meaning of the words sensation and sentiment as they are used 
by various authors. Book Reviews (pp. 308-311) : Eugenio Rigano, Quw’est- 
ce que le raisonnement? Duexiéme Partie. De Vintuition a la deduction: 
TuHeEopaTte L. Smitu. Book Notes: Joseph Herschel Coffin, The Social- 
ized Conscience. D. E. Phillips, An Elementary Psychology; Suggestions 
for the Interpretation of Human Life. Hugo Miinsterberg, Harvard 
Psychological Studies. Vol. 3. Religio Doctoris: Meditations upon Life 
and Thought by a Retired College President. A. J. Storfer, Marias Jung- 
frauliche Mutterschaft; ein volkerpsychologisches Fragment iiber Sexual 
symbolik. Alfred Adler und Carl Furtmiiller, Heilen und Bilden; 
arztlich-pidagogische Arbeiten des Vereins fiir Individual-psychologie. 
Hellmuth Falkenfeld, Wort wnd Seele; eine Untersuchung iiber die Gesetze 
der Dichtung. Johnston Estep Walter, Nature and Cognition of Space 
and Time. Bertram Brewster, The Philosophy of Faith; an Enquiry. 
Geo. H. Blakeslee, Recent Developments in China. Semi Meyer, Prob- 
leme der Entwicklung des Geistes. Die Geistesformen. K. Th. Preuss, 
Die geistige Kultur der Naturvolker. Sigm. Freud, Totem und Tabu; 
einige Ubereinstimmungen im Seelenleben der Wilden und der Neurotiker. 
Ernest Jones, Papers on psychoanalysis. Harry Miles Johnson, Audition 
and Habit Formation in the Dog. Alfred Gordon, Diseases of the Nerv- 
ous System. Paul Gaulthier, Les Maladies Sociales. Cyril Bruyn An- 
drews, Life, Emotion and Intellect. William Brown, Are the Intensity 
Differences of Sensation Quantitative? William Brown, The Effects of 
Observational Errors and other Factors upon Correlation Coefficients in 
Psychology. J. E. Wallace Wallin, Psychological Aspects of the Problem 
of Atmospheric Smoke Pollution. WH. Gutznmann, Uber Gewéhnung und 
Gewohnheit, Ubung und Fertigkeit, und thre Beziehungen zu Storungen 
der Stimme und Sprache. Philip Boswood Ballard, Obliviscence and Rem- 
miscence. Wallace E. Baker, Diary of a Suicide. Agostino Gemelli, Jl 
Metodo degli Equivalenti; Contributo allo Studio det Processi di Con- 
fronto. FE. Stanley Abbot, Psychology and the Medical School. F. L. 
Wells, Dynamic Psychology. Th. Rybakow, Travaux de la Clinique Psy- 
chiatrique de l Université Impériale de Moscou. Theodore Rybakow, La 
Cyclophrénie. Brief Sketches of the Lives of: Georg Ernst Durr, Edmund 
Burke Huey, Arthur Henry Pierce, and Theodate L. Smith. 


ARCHIVES DE NEUROLOGIE. April, 1914. L’Application de la 
Réaction d’Abderhalden an Diagnostic et a UV Etude des Maladies Ner- 
venses et Mentales (pp. 205-219): S. Murermincnu. — Abderhalden’s method 
of protective ferments, although in its infancy, promises to be of the great- 
est importance in the diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy of psychic condi- 
tions. Dégénérescence et Démence Précoce (pp. 219-228): N. BaGENorr. — 
Dementia precox which, in the opinion of the new generation of psychia- 
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trists, seems to be about to swallow up the whole field of mental diseases, 
had been described and carefully studied by Magnan and his school under 
the name of “follie des dégénérés.” La Cyclophrénie (pp. 229-237): T. 
Rysakow. — Cyclophrenia consists in a tendency to periodic, acute attacks 
of psychosis, the patient’s mind being apparently normal in the intervals 
between the attacks. Revue des congrés et des sociétés. Analyses bib- 
liographiques. 


Brown, Warner. Habit Interference in Sorting Cards. University of 
California Publications in Psychology. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. Pp. 51. 


Deussen, Paul. The System of the Vedanta. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1912. Pp. xv+ 513. 

Hobson, H. A. Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xvi-+ 367. 


Johnson, Charles H. and others. The Modern High School. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1914. Pp. xviii + 847. 


Major, David R. The Elements of Psychology. Revised Edition. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams and Company. 1914. Pp. xv + 413. 


Piéron, Henri. L’Année Psychologique. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1914. 
Pp. xii-+ 545. 15 F. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A JoINT meeting of the British Psychological Society, the Aristotelian 
Society, and the Mind Association was held at Durham on July 3-6. A 
discussion of considerable interest to psychology took place on the role of 
repression in forgetting. In it was considered Freud’s view that in forget- 
ting, even among normal people, an important part is played by the factor 
which he terms “ repression.” There appeared to be distinct agreement 
among the speakers that forgetting, both of the ordinary and the patholog- 
ical kind, while sometimes attributable to defects of retention, is frequently 
incapable of explanation without the assumption of positive factors which 
prevent recall of the retained matter. The nature of these positive forces, 
as they are treated by Freud, was discussed at length. Mr. Pear held that 
two kinds of forgetting should be distinguished, one due to failure to re- 
tain (the conditions for which may be purely physiological in character), 
the other to failure to recall. The latter condition may be due to psycho- 
logical factors, some of which are possibly of the kind described by Freud. 
Dr. Wolf’s paper criticized the use of the term “ repression.” Dr. Mitchell 
expounded in detail Freud’s theory of hysterical amnesia, while Professor 
Loveday criticized Freud’s general conceptions, especially that of uncon- 
scious thought, pointing out the defects which were entailed by an adher- 
ence to the old doctrine of associationism. Dr. Ernest Jones and Dr. 
Crichton Miller supported Freud’s theory by facts from clinical experience. 
Among other speakers were Mr. W. McDougall, Professor T. P. Nunn, 
Professor G. F. Stout, and Dr. H. Wildon Carr.—Nature. 





